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public was now more important than ever since the Austrians
were in Alsace. Spies of all nations were at work there, and
secret emissaries alike of the emigres and of the great powers
spent money freely in bribery and corruption. Party spirit
had run high, and Dietrich, the patriotic mayor, in whose
house the Marseillaise had first been played and sung, was
overthrown by a young Savoyard named Monet. Two parties
appeared, each of which bid high for popular support and
professed democratic opinions. Of these parties the one was
French, full of admiration for Paris and the Convention, the
other German, and desirous of the establishment of the city
either as an independent Republic, or as the basis of a Rhenish
Republic, in which it should be united with Mayence, Spires,
Woims, etc. This latter party was naturally the most power-
ful in a German-speaking city, and it is creditable to the
vigour of the young French deputy on mission that it should
have been so quickly overthrown by the nomination of a new
municipality. The leaders of this Germanizing party were the
Prussian Baron Klauer, the Baron Frei, a son of the Prince of
Hesse, the printer Cotta, and Euloge Schneider. The last-
named was certainly the most remarkable man of the four.
Born at Wipfeld, near Wurtzburg, in 1756, he had been in
turn a Franciscan monk at Bamberg, Professor of Hebrew at
Augsburg, court preacher to the Duke of Wurtemburg, and
Professor of Greek in the University of Bonn. His eloquence
had made him famous as a preacher, as had his edition of
Anacreon as a scholar, when his evil fortune brought him to
France. He was induced to come to Strasbourg by Dietrich
in order to counteract the influence of the German preachers
sent into Alsace by the Cardinal de Rohan to attack the
Revolution. He was appointed grand-vicar of the diocese
and dean of the faculty of theology in the University of
Strasbourg, by Brendel, the constitutional bishop of the Bas-
Rhin; but he would not confine himself to theology, and
threw himself into politics. He became the leading speaker in
the "Miroir" Club, and edited a German journal entitled the
Argus. This accomplished preacher and scholar was sure to